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Memorabilia. 
AN article in the October Army Quarterly 


which we have read with much interest 
is that by Lieut.-Colonel A, H. Burne, 
D.S.0., on ‘‘ Butcher ’’ Cumberland and Fon- 
tenoy. As the writer says, the article runs 
counter to the accepted version of the famous 
battle. The conclusions reached are founded 
upon contemporaneous documents and maps, 
and also upon a close study of the ground, 
which, it is remarked, has fortunately 
changed but little since that day. The out- 
come of this new study is to raise the character 
of the Duke as a general and somewhat to 
reduce the praise of Saxe, who owed his vic 
tory—if victory it is to be reckoned—largely 
to the intervention, uncalled for by him, of 
Lowendal. Lowendal commanded on the left 
and, at the decisive moment, brought up the 
forces—probably forgotten by Saxe—which 
were stationed at a distance from the battle 
on the left flank. It will be remembered both 
that Cumberland displayed amazing intrepid- 
ity and that the British retreat was so steady 
and formidable that the enemy, though left 
in possession of the field, halted and dug them- 
selves in, expecting to be attacked the next 
morning, berland, after twenty-five 
hours in the saddle, reached Ath at 3 a.m. 
on the morning after the battle, and being 
presented with the casualty reports, ‘‘ burst 
into a violént fit of crying.’’ His nick-name 
of ‘‘ Butcher ’’—however much one may re- 
gret what happened after Culloden—seems a 
rather melancholy example of how the injus- 
tice of the multitude may prove irreversible. 
Apart from his military career, Cumberland’s 
= services during a life of only forty- 
our years were Colonel Burne 
suggests that Fontenoy should appear on the 
colours of the regiments engaged, and that 
the statue of the youthful commander should 

set up again. 


Central 3852). 


[% the Antiquaries Journal for October, 

after a long, highly-detailed, and fully 
illustrated article on the Roman Villa at 
Lockleys, Welwyn, by Mr. J. B. Ward Per- 
kins, the value of which needs no stressing, 
we are given Mr. T. D. Kendrick’s account 
of a small metal cruet acquired by the 
British Museum from Sir Wollaston Franks’s 
collection. Mr. Kendrick claims it as south- 
ern English work. The photographs show it 
to be one of the most amusing pieces of old 
craftsmanship that we possess. Its ornament 
consists of two rows of symmetrical, identical 
units in relief, shaped as two birds on a foliate 
spray, biting upwards at leaves. The gape 
of their beaks and the attitude of their heads 
are both funny and vigorous; and the crafts- 
man has shown his mingling of rough vigour 
and skill both by his treatment of the spout 
as a lion’s head and shoulders, and his 
curious handle in the form of a curling ser- 
pent. Other objects which come from the 
south of England and show the same biting 
bird amid foliage of the same type are de- 
scribed and illustrated to furnish compari- 
son, and besides their place in the argument 
are ou? enjoyable. Mr. Hilary Jenkin- 
son, F.S.A., has a paper on a new Great Seal 
of Henry V, which comes from the Muniment 
Room at Winchester College. ‘A Priest’s 
Sceptre from the Romano-Celtic Temple at 
Farley Heath, Surrey,’ by Mr. R. G. Good- 
child, is the account of a strip of copper 
found as long ago as 1848, of which a 
careful drawing had been made. The objects 
discovered at Farley Heath came in 1853 to 
the British Museum, and the metal strip 
having no date was merely stored there until 
two years ago, when it was examined, cleaned 
and straightened out, and finally identified as 
the original of the drawings. ‘Two Meso- 
lithic ‘* Floors ”? in the Ebbsfleet Valley of 
the Lower Thames’ are discussed by Mr. J. 
P, Burchell, F.S.A. 


(HE Journal of the British Society of 
Master Glass-Painters for October has the 
conclusion of Dom Charles Norris’s account 
of ‘Stained Glass ’—an introduction to its 
history and appreciation. We have here also 
continuation of the Catalogue of Horace Wal- 
pole’s collection of stained glass, and of the 
translation of Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘ Vitrail.’ 


Dr. J. Helbig has a curious subject in ‘ The 
Bird’s-eye View in Stained Glass of the 
Middle Ages.’ This was an attempt, appar- 
ently, to show the insides of turrets, combined 
with an odd trick of making all constructional 
lines, at whatever height, converge towards the 
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eye of the spectator. The fashion had appar- 
ently been transmitted to the glass-painters 
from Byzantium: it went out at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. Mme Louise 
von Winterfeld contributes a paper on ‘ The 
Glass-painter Mathias Dortmund,’ and Mr. 
John A, Knowles, F.S.A., writes on ‘ Leaded 
Lights and Ornamental Glazing ’—explain- 
ing, for one thing, that the diamond-paned 
window is preferred to the square-paned, not 
as a matter of taste but as a matter of 
economy—since in the trellis the whole length 
of the laths can be used, while there are no 
uprights which require two laths to be joined 
together. The portion from Viollet-le-Duc 
has some interesting remarks on the use of 
blue: ‘‘ the first requirement of colour har- 
mony is for the artist in glass to know how 
to control blue ’’; blue, the luminous colour, 
gives value to all the other tones; a window 
without any blue at all will offer only a 
dull or crude surface disagreeable to the eye, 
scatter some touches of blue and you will at 
once have liveliness. For this reason it was 
the composition of blue windows which most 
especially engaged the glass-painters of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


HE October number of Devon and Cornwall 
Notes and Queries—which touches many 
good topics—has an anxious note on the books 
in the Chapter House of Exeter Cathedral. 
The Chapter House is presently to be restored, 
and the question is, what is to be done with 
the hundreds of old-calf-bound folio volumes 
which for many years have occupied the 
shelves around the walls. The Cathedral 
Library is already over-full. The Chapter 
House books are, apparently, not catalogued 
and, partly for that reason no doubt, not much 
used. Perhaps many are in reality not very 
useful, On the other hand, examination might 
discover valuable volumes among them. As 
the writer suggests, a faculty will probably 
be required before they can be dispersed, and 
it is to be hoped that before anything is 
decided about them they may be carefully 
looked through by some one qualified to pro- 
nounce on their worth. 


N the second October number of L’Intermé- 

diaire des Chercheurs et Curieux, a corre- 
spondent quotes the Journal des Débats of 30 
July, 1938, which gives some particulars of the 
authorship of ‘ Tipperary’ on the occasion 
of the death of Jack Judge, and quotes 
Rudyard Kipling’s opinion of the song. Kip- 
ling had first heard it in India. ‘La Made- 
lon ’ was the corresponding song of les poilus. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


Il—Somer UNpuBLISHED LETTERS 
(Continued). 


A LETTER of a week later contains Lock. 
hart’s first mention, in the present series, 
of the ‘ Life of Scott.’ 


Xiv. 


To W. S. Rose j 

24 Sussex place Regents Park 
May 13. 1836 

My dear Rose 

I have to ask of you to try to recollect some 
thing of the first intercourse that took place 
between you & Scott. I find letters of yours 
as early as 1805 in his collection but they seem 
to be written as if even then you were old inti- 
mates & yet [ discover no earlier mention of you 
in his multifarious correspondence with others 
who certainly were not long after 1805 your 
mutual George Ellis-Frere &e, 
Just tell me where & how you met. The Epistles 
to Marmion need some illustration of this 
nature & I am now on that part of his history. 

Many thanks for your kind permission to 
make use of the charming Epistle descriptive 
of the Best on the list of Sussex parsons6—wd 
he were a beneficed ornament of his order. I 
shall forthwith avail myself of your gracious 
ness. 

Morritt is here in high health & spirits & 
desires to join Sophia & me in every affectionate 
remembrance, 

Ever sincerely yours 
JG. LockHart 
[British Museum). 

Two other letters refer to the ‘ Life of 
Scott,’ written it may be remembered during 
a period of sorrow. Scott himself died in 
1832, John Hugh Lockhart at the age of ten 
in 1831, Sophia Scott Lockhart in 1837. In 
connection with the first of the two following 
letters to Thomas Moore, the second, third, 
and fourth chapters of the sixth volume of 
the ‘Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott,’ published Dec. 30, 1837, should be 
read. Two letters of Scott to Moore are in- 
cluded therein. ‘‘ Though not, I believe, a 
regular journalizer, he kept a brief diary 


6 See the rhymed ‘Epistle to the Right 
Honourable John Hookham Frere in Ma 
published in 1834 and favourably reviewed by 
Lockhart in the Quarterly of July, 1836. Lock- 
hart includes in his article the leter Rose 
once sent, by post, with this epigraph: “The 
Reverend Charles Townsend, (best on the list 
of Sussex parsons), Preston ”: lvi. 402. 
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during his Scotch tour, and he has kindly 
allowed me the use of it,’? Lockhart writes 
in the ‘ Memoirs’ (vi. 91); and again: ‘‘ In 
handing me the pages from which I have 
taken these scraps, Mr. Moore says—‘.. . 
give you carte blanche to say what you please 
of my sense of his cordial kindness and gentle- 
ness...’ (vi, 95). Moore’s visit to Abbots- 
ford occurred in November, 1825. As an 
example of Moore’s “ naiveté of vanity ”’ 
Julian Charles Young quotes the following 
anecdote in his ‘ Journal,’ 1836-8: 


One morning, at breakfast, at Bowood, he 
Meere) mentioned that, when Lockhart was 
engaged in writing his father-in-law’s life, he 
received a letter from him, requesting him to 
be kind enough to write for him, for publica- 
tion, his impression of Sir Walter Scott’s ability 
as a poet and a novelist, and his moral and social 
malities as a man. He said he had had great 
pleasure in complying with Lockhart’s wish; 
and had paid an ungrudging tribute of respect 
to the great and good man’s memory: though 
he owned to having been much mortified at 
being unable to find an excuse for introducing 
aword about himself. He mentioned that there 
was one circumstance connected with his visit 
to Scott of which he was longing to tell, but 
which, from a feeling that there ought to be 
no rival by the side of the principal figure on 
his canvas, he reluctantly withheld—viz., the 
unparalleled reception awarded to himself at 
the Edinburgh theatre, when accompanyin 

Walter Scott there. “ Although,” he said, “. 

merely went under Scott’s wing, and as his 
guest, and though Scott at the time was the 
national idol, the moment we appeared, I heard 
my name cried out. It spread like wildfire 
through the house. He was nowhere; and I was 
cheered and applauded to the very echo. When 
the Life, however, came out, I was rewarded 
for my self-denial by finding that Lockhart had 
done parle justice to the scene. (‘A Memoir 
of Charles Mayne Young, Tragedian, with 
ey from his Son’s Journal’ (1871), 


Xv. 


To Thomas Moore 
London June 1 1837 
My dear Mr Moore I know you have felt 
for me in this great calamity—but let me not 
ak as yet on that subject. I am going to 
tland for some months & shall there resume 
48 soon as I can my Memoirs of Scott which 
I have not touched for three or four montbs 
past. I approach the time of your first 
acquaintance w him & have to beg of your kind- 
hess some brief notice of your visit to Abbots- 
ford & impressions there. It seems to me de- 
sirable to have something of this sort for 
every great & esteemed contemporary of Scotts 
to whom I can have natural access & I shd be 
especially sorry to omit you. If you can favour 
Me with any letters of his I shd be further 

obliged & grateful, 
Yours very sincerely 
JG. 


My address is 
Milton Lockhart near Lanark, 
[Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 


xvi. 
To the Rev. Robert Balfour Graham D.D. 


North Berwick 
Milton Lockhart, Lanarks 
August 8 1837 
am very much obliged to lots Jane Hamil- 
ton for her courteous offer of the letters you 
allude to but I beg _ will say to her lady- 
ship that copies of them will answer my pur- 
poses & believe that I feel sincerely grateful 
to yourself for your good offices on this occa- 
sion. Unless franks are very plentiful the said 
transcripts may as well be sent to Mr Cadell St 
Andrews Sq. Edinburgh by coach and the sooner 
the better as I am about to resume the Memoirs 
which have been for several months suspended. 
Should I come’ into your neighbourhood be 
assured I am in no danger of neglecting your 
kind invitation and believe me ever 
Very truly yours 
G. LockHart 
(Huntington Library]. 
The next letter also contains mention of 
Scott. 
xvii. 
To the Marquis of Wellesley KG 
Sussex place 
Feby 3, 1842 
My Lord 


Mr Murray & I were too happy in having an 
opportunity of expressing in however humble 
a shape our share in the respect & veneration 
with which all men of all parties & orders re- 
gard your name & character. I shall preserve 
with grateful care the Reliquiae &c? which I 
received last night. Most of the pieces con- 
tained in those pages had long been familiar 
to me but it is an unexpected & unmerited 
honour & gratification to possess the volume 
inscribed as its author’s gift and both grati- 
fication and honour are to me much enhanced 
by the kind & cordial manner in which you 
have alluded to Sir Walter Scott--who always 
considered it — the happiest distinctions 
of his life that he had been admitted to enjoy 
your society during his visit to Ireland and 
received afterwards in his son’s person a mark 
of your lordship’s esteem & favour. 

Earnestly hoping that you may long continue 
to enjoy a retirement graced & dignified by 
literature and all other elegant pursuits, 
amidst the admiration of your country, I have 
the honour to remain your obliged & most 
faithful humble servant 

JG. Locksart 
[British Museum]. 


The next letter, addressed to the historian 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, presumably refers to 


7 Primitiae et Reliquiae, privately printed 
in 1840 and often revised later “for the most 
part composed of Latin verses written by him 
at different periods of his life ” (‘ D.N.B.’). 
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the antiquary John Holmes, whose articie on 
‘ Libraries and Catalogues’ appears in the 
Quarterly Review of May, 1843. 
xviii. 
To P. F. Tytler [copy] 
dear Tytler, 
have read Mr. Holmes’ paper, and I think 

it a very interesting one indeed, 

Pray tell him I shall send him proofs very 
soon, and hope he will correct them ditto, and 


also that I may have the assistance of his know- 
ing and able pen hereafter— : 
ever yrs 
T 


Sussex Place— 
Janry 17, 1843— 
[British Museum]. 
The next letter to the Reverend Mr. Bliss 
of Oxford has great interest in connection 
with the subscription raised for the family of 
William Maginn—a_ subject treated in 
‘N. and Q.’ at clxxiii. 455 (Dec. 25, 1937). 
xix. 
To the Rev. P. Bliss 
My dear Sir 
feel very grateful to you for your kind zeal 
about Dr Maginn’s unfortunate family. The 
money had better be remitted te Messrs Coutts 
kee in the names Dr 
myse or this purpose— please say the 
Maginn Subscription & send them also the list 
now returned of your benevolent Oxford 
friends, 
I am sorry to say the subscription goes on but 
poorly. 
Ever yours truly 
JG. Locksart 
Regent Park 


Feby 17, 1848 
(British Museum]. 
The last letter is addressed to Edward 
Everett—just after his assumption of the pre- 
sidency at Harvard—in June, 1846, at a time 
when the Oregon question was endangerin 
the relationship of Britain and the United 
States. Louis McLane, appointed Everett’s 
successor as Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to Great Britain, served 
from June 16, 1845, until 1846, when he was 
succeeded in turn by the historian George 
Bancroft (Everett himself had served from 
November, 1841, until August, 1845). T. S. 
Brandreth’s translation of Homer’s Iliad was 
published in London by W. Pickering in 1846 ; 
William Munford’s translation was published 
in Boston by Little and Brown in the same 
year, 
<x. 
To Edward Everett 
Regents park June 20, 1846 
Dear Mr. Everett 
T thank you for a kind letter received yester- 


day & and with it the very interesting pamph- 
let of your inauguration at Harvard in which 
1 found much on which oar friends may well 
congratulate you over and above your own very 
beautiful address. I don’t quite believe that 
your new position is to be a permanent one, tho 
if a man of your character and feelings having 
recently filled in the public service of the state 
here such a station as you lately did in the 
service of your country, had just at this time 
found such a retirement from that as you have 
done, I believe he wd receive from sincere 
wellwishers very few condolences. Meantime 
adorn your Sparta— and let us on this side the 
Atlantic hope for better days. It would have 
grieved you had you remained among us to 
witness the present disruption of confidence and 
even of civility between those whom you were 
used to consider as affectionate and inseparable 
friends. 

Your successor has had ver 
since he came over, & his old acquaintance 
have as yet seen hardly anything of him in 
e & his womankind also are how- 
ever highly esteemed and valued and I think 
there are now symptoms of returning vigour 
in his frame. They seem to enjoy the hearty 
warmth w which whenever you & yours are 
mentioned old friends speak of what for the 
present has been withdrawn. 

I daresay you hear often from this place. The 
Ashburtons are here & flourishing— so are 
Rogers Hallam Milman & so forth but we are 
all about to disperse for the season— I & my 
young people who beg to be kindly remembered 
verett, proceeding as usual to Scot- 
and. 

I have not yet received W Munford’s Iliad 
but shall give my attention to it on its arrival. 
I hope he has succeeded better than a Mr 
Brandreth whose versign in blanks came out 
last week. We have also two separate trans- 
lations now advancing & publishing piecemeal 
in English hexameters. I doubt if any adven- 
turer will ever severely disturb Pope. 

Believe me very sincerely yours 
JG. Locksart 
(Massachusetts Historical Society). 


Lana StTRov7. 


little health 


ALEXANDER D’ARBLAY: 


A VERSION oF THE Te Deum. 


E Rev. Alexander d’Arblay, son of the 

novelist, was cut off at the beginning ¢ 
a promising career, shortly after having 
elected minister of Ely Chapel. Apparently, 
the rendering of the Te Deum given below 
has escaped notice, but the manuscript, which 
is in the British Museum, is signed 
d’Arblay, March 8, 1831.” Because of the 
young man’s promise it may be thought that 
it deserves to be better known, 
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Te Deum Lavupamus 


To Thee, O God,1 our praise ascends, 
Thee Lord of all our tongues proclaim; 
To Thee all earth in worship bends, 
And hails Thy everlasting name. 
To Thee all angels cry aloud, 
The heavens and all the powers therein: 
The Seraphin’s immortal crowd, 
And radiant host of cherubin. 
Thrice Holy God, Eternal Will, 
Sabaoth’s Lord, Almighty, rise! 
Thy majesty, Thy greatness, fill 
The teeming earth, the circling skies, 
To Thee th’ Apostles’ glorious throng, 
To Thee the Prophets goodly train, 
To Thee the Martyrs raise the song, 
The noble army for Thee? slain. 
The holy church throughout the world 
Extends from age to age Thy sway, 
Till shines from realm to realm unfurled 
The dawn of universal day, 
Where’er Thy triple name hath won, 
Father who dost o’er all preside, 
Thy spotless, true, and only Son, 
And Holy Ghost, our strengthening guide. 
Thou art the King of Glory, Thou, 
Christ, everlasting Son of God! 
Thou, who with thorns upon Th 
Into every path of woe hast trod! 
Who, when Thou would’st mankind deliver, 
Did’st not abhor the virgin’s womb; 
Who did’st unbar for each believer 
The heavenly kingdom’s glorious room, 
What time Thy might o’ercame for ever 
The fiery sharpness of the tomb. 
With thorns upon Thy bleeding brow 
For us Thou hast in darkness trod, 
But sitt’st in clouds of glory now 
Enthroned at the right hand of God. 
And we believe that Thou shalt come 
In thunder clad and lightning dread 
To strike the impious faction dumb, 
To judge the living and the dead. 
We therefore pray Thee, help Thine own 
Of Thee and each other members, 
Revive the plants which Thou hast sown, 
Renew their faith’s ge ng embers, 
Nor from Thy mystic body lop 
The limbs which such a price have cost, 
Nor, Saviour, let one precious drop 

Thy redeeming blood be lost! 
Pour oo into the faded tree, 
Awake them when their souls have slumbered, 
And make them with Thy saints to be 
In everlasting glory numbered. 
0 save Thy people, righteous Lord, 
Thine heritage for ever bless, 
And govern with Thy healing word, 
And lift them from their deep distress. 
Thee night by night our souls adore, 
Thee day by day we magnify, 

orshipped till time shall be no more, 
And loved thro’ all eternity! 


brow 


1“Lord ” changed to God. 


2 This word might be “the,” but the sense 
implies Thee. 


Vouchsafe, O Lord, whate’er assail, 

To keep us this day free from sin: 
Light with Thy mercy’s freshening gale, 
Hope’s radiant torch our hearts within, 
Have mercy, mercy on us, Lord, 

O let Thy mercy on us lighten, 

And, as our trust is in Thy word, 

Our darkness cheer, our prospects brighten. 
Tho’ worn, tho’ trampled in the dust, 
By seen and unseen foes surrounded, 
In Thee, O Lord, I fix my trust: 

O let me never be confounded! 


Bryan Gates. 
College, Lubbock, Texas, 


MRS. NESBITT. 


(See clxxv. 20; s.v. ‘ Other London 
Nesbitts ’). 

SHOULD like to add a few details to my 

former note on this remarkable woman, A 
friend very kindly drew my attention to some 
important facts about her in a source which 
I at least should not have suspected—the 
‘ Early Married Life of Maria Josepha Lady 
Stanley,’ edited by J. H. Adeane, 1899. 
From this interesting book it would seem that 
Mrs, Nesbitt’s house at Norwood was a centre 
of great social and political activity, the 
visitors including George Rose, Lord Mul- 
grave, Mr. Townsend of the H.E.I.C., the 
daughters of Lord Thurlow, Sir John Stanley, 
one of her oldest jacquaintances, and others. 

Mrs. Nesbitt! was in Paris during the 
Revolution, and was a conspicuous re 
there, but in what way it is not stated—‘“ she 
had the most curious kind of connection with 
the world that ever any woman had.’’ She 
used to relate her adventures in Germany 
and Switzerland. Another of her friends was 
Mrs. Crespigny, ‘‘ a relative of her husband, 
Mr. Nesbitt, dead long before.’’ 

The house at Norwood, we are told, swelled 
from a cottage into a comfortable and 
spacious villa, with stables and an estate of 
several acres. Mrs. Nesbitt was still at Nor- 
wood in 1808, ‘‘in the midst of bricklayers, 
plasterers,’ etc., the whole house undergoing 
repair. She is said to have died at about the 
age of ninety, and her house was sold and 
converted into the Park Hotel. The year of 
her death is not given ; but assuming that she 
was about twenty in 1775, she would have 
been ninety in the 1840’s. It is reasonably 


certain that an obituary notice of some sort 
appeared at the time of her death in The 
Times or the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

In the above-mentioned book there is 
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printed (pp. 432-3) in the Appendix a re- 
markable article on her extracted from the 
Morning Chronicle of Sept. 25, 1797. 
Perhaps I might add that on May 31, 1782, 
Mr, Christie held a sale of the genuine and 
elegant household furniture, linen, Japan, 
China, prints, gold watch, and other effects 
of Mrs. Nesbitt, deceased, at her late house, 
No. 20, Somerset Street, Portman Square. 
But what connection, if any, there was be- 
tween the two Mrs, Nesbitts, I have not made 


out. 
W. Roserts. 
69, Park Hill, S.W.4. 


A, E. HOUSMAN AND THE ‘ N.E.D.’ 


HEN the ‘N.E.D.’ was completed with 
the issue of the supplementary volume in 

1933, Housman had published a hundred and 
four poems in two books, amounting to some 
2,200 verses. The dictionary contains more 
than fifty quotations from ‘ A Shropshire 
Lad,’ and at least three from ‘ Last Poems,’ 
one of which—‘‘ and winterfalls of old Are 
with me from the past ’’—is given the refer- 
ence xxxii instead of xx; but.the following 
notes will show that its use of these poems 
is strangely unsystematic and inadequate. 
References are to ‘ A Shropshire Lad’ except 
where ‘‘ L.P.”’ is written to indicate ‘ Last 
Poems.’ 

I, Words and Usages not given in the 

‘ N.E.D,’ 

brim up, to: L.P. xxiv, 24. 

brookland : lii, 1. 

cloud-led; xlii, 35. 

death-note: L.P. xxix, 13. 

death-struck: xli, 10. 

disperse apart, to: xxxii, 6. 

far-discovered: xlii, 32, 

foolscap, fig.: L.P. xxxvi, 8. 

light-leaved Ixiii, 14. 

rainy-sounding: xxvi, 14. 

record, to cut a: xix, 14, 

sky-pavilioned : iv, 8. 

star-defeated: xv, 6. 

storm-cock: x, 5 

sunstruck, not in the sense of ‘‘ affected 
with sunstroke ’”’: xlii, 34. 

whiles, at: L.P. x, 5. 

II. Words and Usages of which the latest 
example given in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is more than 
thirty years earlier than Housman. 

The date of the latest example is shown in 
brackets. - 
fast, to sleep: lix, 10 (1844), 


flute, to, in sense of to whistle or sing in 
flute-like tones: vii, 10 (1859). 

ill, in sense of difficult; xxxiii, 16 (1838), 

island, to: xxviii, 2 (1850). 

jangle, to, in sense of wrangle: xxv, 3 
(1849). 

may, to: xxix, 11, and also L.P. vii, 2 
(1848). 

noise, of an agreeable or melodious sound: 
xxi, 5 (1798). 

plenty, a, following a substantive: xiii, 13 
(1841). 

repair, to, in sense of to betake oneself 
somewhere for something: x, 13 (1722). 

room, in sense of leisure, time to do some. 
thing: ii. 10 (1769, the only example). 

stand up, to, of flame, vapour; to rise up, 
issue upwards: vii, 1 (c. 1330). 

stir forth, to: lix, 6 (1644). 

thymy, in sense of abounding in or over- 
grown with thyme: xlii. 2 (1860). 

timbal, L.P. xxix, 11 (1813). 

trustless, in sense of untrustworthy: v, 22 
(1858). 

umber, to; L.P. xli, 25 (1880). 

upshot: L.P. xli, 30 (1847). 

weald, in sense of a wooded district or an 
open country: xlii, 36 (1859). 

G. B. A. Frercuer. 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
niversity of Durham. 


ILERICAL AUTHORS 1859.—The 
printed publications of the majority of 
clergy now-a-days are confined to notes in 
parish magazines. In earlier days, sermons 
were more frequently printed. J. Masters, 
of 33, Aldersgate Street, and 78, New Bond 
Street, London, advertised numerous “ ser- 
mons, Commentaries, and single Sermons,” in 
the year 1859. The following authors occur 
(initials omitted for the sake of brevity). 
Bartholomew, of St. Hopwood, of Bothal. 
David’s, Exeter. Innes, of Downe, 
Alsop, of Westhough- 


on, 
Barber, of Roehamp- 


ton. 
Browne, of  West- 
bourne, Sussex. 


ent. 
Mossman, of Ranby. 
Newland, St. 
Mary’s, Dover. 
Packer, of St. Peter’s, 
Bethnal Green. 


Butler, of Wantage. 


Chanter, of  Ilfra- 
combe. 
Clarke, of Lam- 


Fowler, of King’s 
Kerswell, Devon. 
Hicks, of  Piddle 
Trenthide 


Paget, of Elford. 
Prichard, of Mitcham 
Prynne, of Plymouth. 
Smith, of Crediton. 
Suckling, of Bussage. 
Thompson, of Chard. 
Watson, of Bride 
stowe. 
Woodford, of Kemps- 
ford. 
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A further list might be supplied of cleri- 
cal authors who abides commentaries and 
single sermons, which were on sale through 
the same firm. Some of these authors may 
be remembered, but most of them are probably 
forgotten, and these publications unknown to 
their successors. 

To writers of parish histories, a roll of 
these clergy, many of them vicars and curates 
of remote villages, might be of interest. 

D. Munpy. 


“DIDGES OF WAR.”’—Twice in ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ Bentley’s corrections have been 
generally accepted ; in vii. 321, ‘‘ forth crept | 
the smelling gourd,’”’ read swelling; it fits its 
neighbours, the clustring vine and the cornie 
, and ‘‘ smelling ’’ has occurred two lines 
before, of flowers: also in vii. 451. ‘‘ Let th’ 
earth bring forth foul living in her kinde,”’ 
read soul, where A. V. has ‘‘ the living crea- 
ture after his kind.”” Further, Jebb approved 
ichorous for ‘‘ nectarous ”’ in vi, 333, and Dr. 
Mackail has a friendly word for cone of 
night in ix, 65 for “‘ car of night.’ 
Correction, in fact, is not entirely ruled 
out. In vi. 233 we have warriors ‘‘ expert 
When to advance, or stand, or turn the sway 
Of battel, open when, and where to close The 
ridges of grim Warr.’’ The received explana- 
tion of ‘‘ ridges ’’ is ‘‘ ranks,”’ and the meta- 
phor is said to be taken from furrows. But 
one does not open and close furrows as ranks 
are opened and closed. Has no one suggested 
“bridges,’? Homer’s yedvpa, in the 
sense of spaces between masses of troops? 
Later poets have used the phrase. Words- 
worth has imported more into a sonnet on 
‘Spanish Guerillas.’ Tennyson seems to 
accept ‘‘rank’’ in ‘The Princess,’ ‘‘ the 
storm Of galloping hoofs bare on the ridge of 
spears And riders front to front,’’ where any 
furrow metaphor is impossible. Two Irish 
ts use it in some sense which a know- 
edge of Irish might reveal. Ferguson several 
times has ‘‘ to ride the ridge of war,” and 
Mr. Yeats has ‘‘ And breaks the ridge of 
battle with his hands.”’ G. G. L. 


ALT’S ‘LIVES OF THE ADMIRALS.’ 
There is a curious mystery about the 
three biographical sketches which John Galt 
contributed to Dr. John Campbell’s ‘ Lives of 
the Admirals.’ Miss Jennie Aberdein in her 
recent biography of Galt follows R, K. Gor- 
don and Harry Lumsden in assigning to Galt 
the articles on Hawke, Byron, and Rodney. 
This attribution is made on high authority— | 
that of Galt himself (‘ Autobiography, ii, | 


411). Fortunately, however, Galt tells us 
also that the biographies were written for 
Stevenson’s edition of Campbell; that is, the 
Redhead Yorke-W. Stevenson edition, 1812- 
1817. But there is no life of Rodney in that 
edition! Stevenson states in a preface (vi, p. 
iv) that he is indebted to a friend for the 
lives of Hawke, Byron, and Anson. This is 
undoubtedly a correct listing of Galt’s contri- 
butions. His notoriously poor memory for 
bibliographical details probably deceived him 
when, twenty years later, he prepared his 
a Considering his complete 
and shameless obliviousness in the same bib- 
liography to two of his own novels, such a 
minor lapse is not surprising. 
Braprorp A. Boors. 
University of California, at Los Angeles. 


E FIG IN LONDON.—The recent sale 
of the fig-tree at the rear of 6, Whitehall 
Gardens (The Times, 8 and 14 Sept.), brings 
to mind the many specimens of this tree in 
London. The first ones are said to have been 
brought from Italy by Cardinal Pole, in 1548 
and planted at Lambeth Palace (see ‘ Fig 
Trees at Lambeth Palace,’ by J.F. in Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle, 1923, ii. 381). One, 
planted by the Vicar of St. Bride’s, in Wine 
Office Court, was a slip from a tree at the 
sign of the ‘ Fig Tree’ in Fleet Street, struck 
by lightning in 1820, other slips being sent to 
various parts of England. Others are or were 
on the site of Powell’s glass-works, Glasshouse 
Alley, E.C.; Stamford Street; Rectory Gar- 
den, All Saints’, Poplar; St, Paul’s Church- 
yard; Victoria Embankment; National Gal- 
lery; Aldgate Ward Schools, Mitre Street ; 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields; St. James’s Park; 
Stepney Churchyard; Avondale Park, and 
28, Moore Park Road, Fulham, 
There is a Fig Tree Court, Inner Temple; 
another was in Barbican (site of Australian 


Avenue), J. ARpacu. 
ILLIAM JONES, SENIOR: JOHN 
ROBERTSON: REUBEN BURROW 


(see ante p. 205).—Some new information 
from a correspondent in London shows that 
John Robertson, the librarian to the Royal 
Society, did die in 1776, as stated in the 
sketch in the ‘ D.N.B.’, xlviii, 413. In fact, 
his death, in 1776, is mentioned in the Council 
Minutes of the Royal Society. The confusion, 
as to date of death, grew out of the fact that 
Robertson’s work at the Royal Society was 
carried on, after his death, by his son, John 
Robertson, junior. E. F. M. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OERE AND VIGR.—Can anyone help me 
to locate the sites of these places in Nor- 
way. Moere or Mére was the headquarters of 
Jarl Roghwald, the father of Rolf the 
Ganger, afterwards first Duke of Normandy. 
The Island of Vigr is said to be the place 
where Rolf collected his ships before he set 
out on his career as a Viking. O. 


ARLS OF MERCIA AND THEIR DES- 
CENDANTS, — Alfred the Great had 
issue (among others), Ethelflaed (870-917), 
who sania Ethelred, Earl of Mercia (ob. 
911). They are generally accepted as having 
had only one child, a daughter, Elfwina. 
According to authentic works this lady never 
married, but had a monastic life more or less 
forced upon her by Eadred, who conferred 
land on the religiosa femina Aelfwyn. An 
old igree recently came into my hands 
which shows that this lady actually married 
‘a Wessex nobleman ”’ by name Edulph, son 
of Ordgar, Duke and Earl of Devonshire and 
Cornwall. Further, the issue of this mar- 
riage is given as Leofwine, Earl of Mercia, 
who married Alward, by whom he had (among 
others) Leofric, Earl of Mercia (husband of 
Lady Godiva) and Godwin. The latter is 
shown to have married Gytha and to have had 
issue (among others) Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 
who died in 1066. 

Can any reader tell me: (1) Did Elfwina in 
fact marry? If so, are the above details 
correct? If not, 

(2) Who were the parents of Leofwine? and 
(3) Did Godwin’s son Leofric marry? Was 
his wife the daughter of William Poncius, 
son of Richard II, Duke of Normandy, and 
cousin of William the Conqueror? Any pos- 
sible data on this and on the Leofwines and 
Leofrics generally would be of great genea- 
logical value to me. 


E. B. Wootrycn. 
Dudmaston, Sunningdale, Berks. 


APOLEON’S RIGHT ARM. — Was this 
weak in any way or injured? He is often 
rtrayed with it resting on the left lapel of 
is coat and, in a garden seat (which he used 
at St. Helena and which is now at Fontaine- 
bleau) some of the laths are cut away in the 
middle of the back to allow him to rest his 
arm on the back and to bring his hand 
through to the front. C. A. Knapp, 
Captain. 

Bournemouth. 


ATRIMONIAL SALES.—The sale of un. 
satisfactory wives seems to have been a 
well-establish ractice among the working. 
classes towards the end of the eighteenth and 
early part of the nineteenth centuries, though 
the story of the last Duke of Chandos pur. 
chasing the wife of a drunken ostler is apo. 
cryphal. In 1815 a man sold his wife and 
child for £1 at Maidstone market: in the 
next decade Smithfield appears to have been 
a recognised centre for these transactions, 
Most social historians of the period draw 
a distressing picture of the morals of the 
lower orders; but I have not noticed any re. 
ferences to this subject. Did either the legis. 
lature or the judicature touch upon the 
matter? It must have affected the female 
pauper’s place of settlement under the Poor 
Law Acts? PTA 


(The subject of wife selling has been much 
discussed in our columns as the following 
references will show: 1 S. ii. 217; vii. 429, 602; 
viii. 43, 209— 2 S. i. 420; vi. 490; viii. 258-3 §, 
ii. 186; iii. 486; iv. 324, 450; x. 29—4 S. i. 455; ix, 
197; x. 271, 311, 378, 468—5 S. iv. 425; x. 387— 
6 S. iii. 487, 512; iv. 183; v. 58, 98, 296; vi. 152, 
437; ix. 446—7 S. vii. 165; xii. 24—10 S. ix. 207, 
416; x. * i 276—12 S. ix. 47—cli. 285, 340, 


T. CALIXTUS.—Pope and Martyr, 

223. Born a slave, he was at one time 

condemned by the Roman Prefect to the mines 
of Sardinia, 

The parish church of Astley Abbots, near 
Bridgnorth, Shropshire, is said to be the only 
church in England dedicated to him. Can 
any reader give any legends or traditions 
which may go to show that either he or some 
of his fellow mine-workers may have been sent 
from Sardinia to Britain for a time? 

Lead-mines have been worked within 9 miles 
of Astley Abbots and Roman roads existed a 
few miles farther on. 

There is an English translation of J. J. 1 
Dollinger’s ‘ Hippolytus and Callistus ’ by A. 
Plummer, 1876, which may contain some- 


thing. 
E, H, Pee. 
Bridgnorth, 


(THOMAS TAYLOR, DRAUGHTSMAN.— 
Could any reader say where particulars 
are to be found of the Thomas Taylor who 
made the drawings from which the engrav- 
ings in T. D. Whitaker’s ‘ Loidis and Elmete’ 
were taken in 1816? 
F. Becxwit#, 
Librarian. 
Leeds. 
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LLINS FAMILY.—The ‘ D.N.B.,’ in its 

article on Samuel Collins, the anatomist 
(1618-1710), states that he was descended 
from ‘‘ an ancient family, long settled in the 
counties of Somerset and Devon.”’ 

Could any reader give me information as 
to the origin, history, and arms (if any) of 
this family? 

E. H. C. 


URROW”’ FOR ‘“ FURROW.’’—In 

a recent letter to The Times it was stated 
that in one of the counties the ploughed 
“furrow ’’ was called a ‘‘ thurrow.’’ Where 
else can it be said this pronunciation is heard ? 


H. W. U. 


RISTIAN NAME CLARISSA.—This 
name recalls, of course, first of all 
Clarissa Harlowe. Whence did Richardson 
+ it? Clarisse, in French, is a Poor Clare, 
on the Latin Clarissa; but one can hardly 
think Richardson was aware of this. If he 
took the name as one current in his day, what 
was its origin? If from the Poor Clares, is 
it not almost unique as a Christian name 
derived from the name of a religious order? 


Mary Brown. 


: ITALIAN EQUIVALENT.—Like 
the surname Levy, that of Cohen is essen- 
tially the same in certain European lan- 
guages. But how in Italian? A Signor 
acerdoti, Jewish moneychanger, figures in 
the Godi di Godio case, now pending. Is it 
by such a name that a Jew in Italy would 
proclaim himself a Cohen ? 


ConNETT WHITE. 


‘T)/EMAGOGISCHE UMTRIEBE,’ 1817.— 
Brewer (‘ Historic Note-Book’) has a 
six-line reference to this. Can any reader 
amplify it? 
Freperic Connetr WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


WER.—A person of this name was com- 

piler of a Heraldic Visitation of the 

County Palatine of Durham in 1575. Can 
any reader supply a biography ? 

¥.. Z. 

[This was William Flower (1498?-1588) Norroy 

he! arms. He published also visitations of 

Yorkshire and of Lancashire. He will be 

found in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


“WVERNONS.”’—I have a deed wherein it 
is stated that four persons (named) 
grant to another person, certain lands, tene- 


ments, rents, evernons and services, with their 
appurtenances—dated in 1508. What are 
Evernons 

X. Y. Z. 


EDRICHELEECE.—I have an old deed— 

a grant of land in or about 1200—in 
which occurs this word as the name of a place 
a field), and I have another deed, 
of about the same period, in which another 
(?) field is called by the same name. Can 
any reader explain this place- or field-name? 


= 


HRASE: ‘‘ EVERY BULLET HAS ITS 
BILLET.’’ — In Apperson’s ‘ English 
Proverbs ’ this is quoted first (1575) from 
Gascoigne ‘Fruits of War’ in the form 
** Every bullet hath a lighting place’’ and 
next (1757) from Smollett, ‘ Reprisal’ as 
‘* Every shot has its common, d’ye see.’’ But 
the familiar form is quoted from Wesley’s 
‘ Journal’ (1765) where it is attributed to 
King William—‘‘ So true is the odd saying 
of King William.’’ Whence did Wesley 

obtain this? 

B, S. H. 


ITLER: MUSSOLINI: MEANING 
AND ORIGIN OF NAMES.—Has any- 
one traced the origin or given us the deriva- 
tion of these two world-renowned names? 
Are they found in many parts of their 
respective countries, and when do they first 
appear? 


IGILS OF SAINTS’ DAYS KEPT AS 
FEASTS.—In the Book of Common 
Prayer it is ordered that the Vigils before the 
feast-days of all the Apostles (excepting SS. 
Philip and James whose day falls within the 
forty days of Easter), should be kept as fast- 
days. When and why was this instituted ? 
The Roman Church, I believe does not, nor 
ever did, observe these vigils, or any vigils 
of Saints, except that of All Saints, as fast- 
days. Is the Church of England continuing 
an old custom now dropped elsewhere, or is 
this a Puritan invention, due to the readiness 
to keep fasts which may be observed in XVII- 
century England? Is there any record of 
discussion in Convocation or elsewhere before 
these fast-days were established? It seems 
odd that, dropping the “ worship ”’ of saints, 
the English authorities should have annexed 
to their commemoration a solemnity mostly 
reserved for the great feasts of the Church. 


IGNoRAMUs. 
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OURNALISTIC USE OF THE DIA- 
GRAM.—Could any reader, learned in 
the part history of journalism, give me 
references for the use of diagrams in early 
newspapers to illustrate increases in imports 
or exports, birth-rate, incidence of taxation 
or the like? I have not searched widely, but, 
so far, have not found examples earlier than 
the later ninteenth-century. Were such first 
used in Transactions of learned societies ? 


M. U. H, R. 


YTLER’S BOOK ON MARY, QUEEN 
OF SCOTS.—Could any one tell me how 
far this book, published in the second half of 
the eighteenth-century, influenced public 
opinion in regard to Mary? Johnson, I 
know, reviewed it. How many editions of it 
were published? What was the next consid- 
erable study of the subject which was popu- 
larly read? I am seeking evidence for the 
generally received view of Mary in the 
eighteenth-century. RH: J. 


ESAINLIENS.—Can any one give me 
information about one Claude Desain- 
liens, a sixteenth-century savant whose name 
was Englished apparently as Claudius Holi- 
band? He wrote a sort of aid to the learning 
of languages, of which the English title is 
‘The Flourie Field of Foure Languages.’ I 
am not sure whether this is a translation. He 
seems to have had many friends in England, 
but, as he is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ I imagine 

he was a foreigner. 

ANGLICUS. 


HYMED VERSION OF ‘BLUEBEARD’ 
WANTED.—About forty years ago I had 
a copy of a version of the story of Bluebeard. 
It was written in rhymed couplets and the 
author was described on the title-page as being 
the Bishop of Calcutta or some other Indian 
see. As I remember the publication it was a 
slim pamphlet about seven inches by four 
inches. I wish to know the name of the author 
and the publisher. 
RECORDER. 


WANTED.—1. In 1711 etc. there was 
published in 12mo. in London a work entitled 
“A Help to History, or a Short Memorial of 
the Most Material Matters of Fact, and Pas- 
sages, Domestic and Foreign, ete. With An 
Account of the Births, Deaths, Rise, Fall, etc., 
of Persons of Distinction at Home and Abroad. 
From ist June 1709.” Who was author or com- 
piler of this work? 

2. Between 1714 and 1738 twenty-five volumes of 
an annual called the ‘ Historical Register ’ were 
issued in octavo, Who was the author or com- 


piler? 


Replies. 


COMMINATORY SAMPLERS. 


(clxxv. 280). 


[HE collection of samplers at the Haslemere 
Fducational Museum contains no verses 
equalling in horror those quoted by Mr. 
Heron-Atten. I have, however, copied eight 
with lugubrious verses or moral reflections 
that may be worthy of record in ‘ N. and Q.’: 


1, 


When ghastly Death with unrelenting Hand 
Cuts down a Father, Brother or a Friend 
The still small Voice should make you 
understand 
How frail you are, how near your final end. 
But if regardless, and still warn’d in vain 
No wonder if you sink to endless Pain 
Be wise ere ’tis too late, use well each Hour 
To make your Calling and Election sure. 
Margaret Horsley her Work aged 12. 
Year 1812 Westow School. 
ii. 
Fragrant the Rose is but it fades in time 
The Violet sweet yet quickly past its prime 
White Lillies hang their heads and soon decay 
And whiter Snow in minutes melt away 
Such and so withering are our earthly joys 
That time or Sickness speedily destroys. 
Elizabeth Cox Finished this July 
The 8, 1815 in the 7th Year of her Age. 
iii. 
Farewel poor World I must be gon 
Thou art no Home nor Rest for me 
T’ll take my Staff and travel on 
Till I a better World may see 
My handy Works my Friends may Have 
When I am dead And in my Grave. 
Ann White, 1825. 
iv. 
That awful doy will come 
The appointed hour makes haste 
When I must stand before my Judge 
And pass the solemn test. 
Hannah Seaton, aged 14. 1818. 


v. 
Moral Culture 
If good we plant not 
Vice will fill the place 
And rankest weeds 
The richest soils deface. 
Charlotte Smith, July 29, 1816. 
vi. 
In my Beginning God be my speed 
In Grace and Virtue to proceed 
That I may run that Happy race 
That Heaven may be my Dwelling place. 
Charlotte Bowles, Aged 11 years (N.D. 


1800). 
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vii. 

Let me always remember to be submissive 
to my superiors condescending to my inferiors 
(From a nameless and undated sampler) 
viii. 

During the time of Life allotted me 

Grant me good God my Health and Liberty 

I beg no more, if more thoust pleas’d to give 

T’ll thankfully the Overplus receive. 

Frances Curtis Her Sampler 
July 29 1789 aged 17. 

It may be open to doubt whether many of 
the children reflected much upon the senti- 
ments they were recording on their samplers. 
A sampler was a school task which had to be 
finished, and whilst doing it the child was 
looking forward to playtime and the frolics 
then to be indulged in. But the drudgery 
must have been awful, for in many samplers 
the work is very painstaking. Little Eliza- 
beth Cox’s sampler is a wonderful effort for 
a child of only seven years of age. The 
sampler of Charlotte Bowles is a remarkably 
well preserved and neat piece of work, 

E. W. Swanton. 
Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


The Calvinistic theory of fatal destiny 
seems to colour this minacious verse, 
found beautifully embroidered on a linen 
sampler in my collection :— 

The loss of time is much; 
The loss of truth is more; 
The loss of Christ is such, 
No mortal can restore. 
It was woven in 1813 by a girl aged fourteen 
years, bearing the curious name of Loruhamah 
Bartlett. 
Wma. Jaccarp. 


Not exactly comminatory, but very charac- 
teristic of the times ; the little girl who worked 
it was my grandmother, and lived on till 1894. 
She was twelve years of age when she 
expressed these admirable sentiments : 

Teach me to live by faith, 
Conform my will to thine, 
Let me victorious be in death, 
And then in glory shine. 
ary Costar, July 3rd, 1826. 

These lines follow the alphabet, beautifully 
worked in red silk, in four different styles, 
a set of numbers, 1 to 17, and pretty borders 
in ten different patterns, on a piece of fine 
canvas 8}ins. x. 6ins. : 


GEoRGE SHERWOOD. 


THUROT AT CARRICKFERGUS, 1760 

(clxxv. 261), — Sometime after Thurot’s 
death one or more accounts of his 
adventures appeared, but written in so hos- 


tile a — that in 1791 an anonymous 
author, who calls himself M., published ‘ La 
vie du capitaine Thurot,’ to vindicate his re- 
putation for heroism and capacity. About 
seventy pages are devoted to describing his 
attack on Carrickfergus, which Lecky dis- 
poses of in nine lines. This brevity is quite 
justifiable because the attack had no particu- 
lar importance, but it is perhaps not too 
much to say that the impression given by 
Lecky differs from the impression received 
after a perusal of the French account, Lecky 
says that Thurot escaped from Dunkirk on 
21 Feb., 1760, whereas he got away on 15 Oct., 
1759, went to Gothenburg and visited the 
Faroe Isles, béfore he made his descent on 
Carrickfergus. Again Lecky says that a large 
body of volunteers marched from Belfast to 
attack the French; in the ‘ Life of Thurot’ 
there is no mention of the volunteers. Thurot 
left Carrickfergus because Flobert, who a 
pears to have been associated with him in the 
command, refused to attack Belfast, and be- 
cause he knew that the English on the high 
seas would be closing in upon him. Nor, ap- 
parently, did he think much about a rising 
of the discontented Irish; food was the main 
object of his landing. And he was not over- 
taken by “the English fleet’? as Lecky 
asserts, for three vessels, the Aeolus, the Pal- 
las and the Brilliant hardly constitute a fleet. 
Alone on his frigate the Belle-Isle, he engaged 
the enemy, for his other two frigates, the 
Blonde and the Terpsichore, rendered scarcely 
any help. Lecky’s placid and matter-of-fact 
narration gives no hint of the sufferings 
endured by the half-starved French sailors, 
nor of their longing for home, nor of the 
quarrel between Thurot and Flobert, which 
precluded all hope of success, nor of the futile 
and glorious heroism of the unconquerable 
Thurot, the only one perhaps of all the mem- 
bers of the expedition who preferred death 
to surrender. 

That the French behaved well at Carrick- 
fergus may be conceded ; they merely insisted 
on some money and provisions, which were 
an absolute necessity. The following story 
shows the courage and humanity of one of 
them. At the time when the assault upon 
the castle of Carrickfergus was at its height, 
a child was seen playing on the ground be- 
tween the combatants. A soldier, realising 


the risk that it incurred, put down his 
musket, ran to the child and carried it to a 
place of safety. Then he returned, picked up 
his musket and took part in the attack. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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The following note, though not taken 
from the source from which your cor- 
respondent C. B, A. desires information, 
may be of interest. It is culled from a ‘ His- 
— Ireland,’ by Prof. P. W. Joyce, 


With three vessels he appeared off Carrick- 
fergus on the 21st February, 1760. Having been 
tossed about by storms, his crew were reduced 
by famine and hardships, and were now half 
starved. With about 1,000 men, he disembarked 
and attacked the castle, which was defended 
oe Saeed Jennings with only 150 men of the 

d Regiment, having no cannon and hardly 
any ammunition. 

After a brief defence Jennings had to sur- 
render, and the erry French fell on all the 
food they could find; but did not molest the 
ong As there were not sufficient provisions, 
rt obtained some from Belfast under threat 
of burning that town and Carrickfergus. On 
the 26th February they re-embarked, on hear- 
ing that an armed force was advancing on 
them; but they were intercepted a little north 
of the Isle of Man by Captain Elliott, who had 
sailed in pursuit from Kinsale with the ship 
* Aeolus ” and two others. There was a shar 
action in which Thurot was killed; and his 
three vessels were captured and brought into 

msay. 

Thurot’s real name was O’Farrell, and he 
was a native of Ireland. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


MEDICAL USE OF TREACLE AND 
BUTTERMILK (clxxv. 261, 302). — 

Possibly the term ‘‘ treacle’’ used by Wesley 
does not mean the familiar syrup of that 
name, but refers to the medicinal compound 
named theriaca from which the English words 
“‘triacle’’ and ‘‘ treacle’? are derived. 
Theriaca, which was invented by Nero’s physi- 
cian Andromachus and consisted of over 
seventy ingredients, was supposed to be an 
antidote to poisons, bites of venomous ani- 
mals and a number of other diseases, so that 
it ranked almost as a panacea. In the 
Middle Ages, as I have mentioned in my 
essay on ‘ Chaucer and Mediaeval Medicine ’ 
(1X Congrés international d’histoire de la 
médecine, 1932, 656), the word ‘‘ treacle ’’ was 
used literally in the sense of a tonic, as in 
the Introduction of the ‘ Pardoner’s Tale’ 
(26-28) : 

But wel I wot, thou dost my herte to erme, 

That I almost have caught a cardiacle, 

By corpus bones! But I have triacle. 
and metaphorically as in the ‘ Man of Lawes 
Tale’ (479), 

Crist, which that is to every harm triacle. 

In the seventeenth century Venice secured 
almost the monopoly of the manufacture of 


theriaca, as is shown by A. C. Wootton 
(‘ Chronicles of Pharmacy,’ 1910, ii. 44), who 
states that Evelyn in his diary of March 23, 
1646, mentions his purchase of treacle before 
leaving Venice. 

In spite of Heberden’s celebrated ‘ Essay 
on Mithridatium and Theriaca,’ published in 
1745 in condemnation of its use, Venetian 
treacle remained in vogue among the lai 
for many years later, though it was expun 
from the Pharmacopoeia. In my paper on 
‘The Medical Interest of Casanova’s 
Mémoires ’ (Janus, 1917, xxii. 115) I noted 
that in 1761,- when Casanova was at Au 
burg, he was given some Venice treacle ty 
a friend who told him that he would be able 
to sell it at two florins a pound. 

Butter-milk has long been employed in the 
feeding of infants and is of value for gastro- 
intestinal complaints at that age. 


J. D. m.p. 


Mrs. Askew tells me that when she paid 
a visit some years ago to a relative who had 
charge of one of the Cottage Homes of Scot- 
land situated at Bridge of Weir, it was the 
custom to give the children before going to 
bed a drink of warm buttermilk sweetened 
with molasses or treacle, which was thought 
to be a preventive against colds and chills. 
On inquiry I find that this was also a cus- 
tom prevalent in most parts of the county 
of Durham, although, personally, I had no 
acquaintance with it. H. AsKew. 


Spennymoor. 


ANCIENT WINES (clxxv. 207, 251). — In 

Cyprus, before ice was made by chemicals, 
snow used to be brought down during the 
summer from the mountains on mules for the 
use of the English officials living in Nicosia 
and Limassol in the plains. 

The oldest method of cooling liquids in a 
hot climate is to place the jar containing 
them in a draught of air. Visitors to Cairo 
have all seen the ‘“ windows ’’ screened by 
lattice work which project from upper rooms, 
to catch all possible currents of air. The lat- 
tice work is called ‘‘ mesarabeeyeh ’’ from the 
Arabic ‘‘shurb”’ (drink) which gave ws 
‘* sherbet,’’ as the jar is placed just inside it. 
The chief use of the screen is, however, to 
enable the hareem to see without being seen. 

C. A. Knapp. 
Captain. 


VARIANTS OF ‘ DIED” (clxxv. 
245, 283, 305).—There is something incon- 
gruous at the first reference in the quotation 
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given by Mr. F. Connett Wuirte. The epi- | Curiously, this American pronunciation is 


taph spelling is that of the sixteenth century 
and the date shown of the nineteenth century. 

Nearly one hundred different collections of 
epitaphs have been printed, of which lengthy 
lists appeared not long since in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
From the many thousands there gathered and 
published, some hundreds of varying meta- 
phors for death could be gleaned. 

One appears on a stone over a relative’s 
grave in the village churchyard of Hilder- 
sham, near Cambridge, not yet met with else- 
where, and it may be the source of the idea 
underlying that quoted by Mr. Connertr 
Wuite. It comes from the ‘ Atticus ’ of Cor- 
nelius Nepos : 

So that he seemed to depart 
Not from life, but from 
One home to another. 
Wma. Jaccarp. 


I once came across this variant: ‘‘ Joined 
the majority.’”” This phrase struck me be- 
cause I never read an equivalent of it in any 


other language. 
Otto F. Banter. 


QMOKING IN CHURCHES (clxxv. 280).— 

Father Octavius Maria & Sancto Josepho 
says in his ‘ Interrogationes’ (Venice: An- 
tonio Bortoli, 1705), p. 283, § 678: 

It is not a mortal sin to take tobacco in every 
church, but only in S. Peter’s at Rome, and its 
porch, and in Spain within the City and Diocese 
of Seville, there being prohibitions by Urban 
viii and Innocent x. Also certain bishops in 
their Synodal Constitutions prohibit the taking 
of tobacco in the choir or vestry: also the 
municipal laws ought to be consulted. But the 
taking of tobacco in Church, choir or vestry 
is not an intrinsically wicked thing, as 
Pasqualigo says, but is only wrong because it 
is forbidden, according to Cardinal de Lugo. 

He gives references to support his state- 
ments. There was a correspondence on this 
subject, in which I took part, in the West- 
minster Gazette during August, 1908. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


RISTOCRAT: PRONUNCIATION 

(clxxv. 208, 286).—The correspondent 
P. P. H. was surprised to hear the word 
“ aristocrat’? accented on the second syll- 
able by actors in an American film. This 
usage, however, is most often heard in the 
United States. Perhaps the English — 
nunciation is dominant in Canada. ‘ Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary,’ which 
represents American opinion probably better 
than any other lexicon, gives 
preference over 


closer to the French parent word from which 
it was derived. The ‘N.E.D.’ gives the 
impression that ‘‘ aristocrat ’’ came into the 
English language with the rise of French 
Revolutionary thought. 

The Anglo-Saxon tendency to stress words 
heavily on their first syllables regardless of 
their derivations is also at work in this 
country. This tendency is becoming apparent 
especially in such words as “ defense,’’ 
‘* offense,’’ etc. Such a condition obtains to 
a deplorable degree in the rustic Wabash 
River valley. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


*“QTOCKING HOLD ” (clxxv. 79, 138). — 

Though Stocking’? as a land-name 
occurs more often in the Northern or at any 
rate the North Midland parts of England 
than in the South, so far as one can jud 
from collections of dialect words, it is fair y 
common in Herefordshire, whence the original 
enquiry came. A Stocking Farm lies a mile 
north of Presteigne, and a Stocking Wood 3 
miles south of Presteigne; another Stocking 
Farm a mile south-east of Aymestrey; a 
Stocking Field a mile north of Dilwyn; and 
a hamlet of Stocking 3 miles south-west of 
Much Marcle. As these have been noticed 
only en passant and in the north-west quarter 
of Herefordshire, there are probably many 
more in the county, all implying the former 
existence of woodland. 

W. W. Grit. 


‘““T UG-MEADOW (clxxiv. 320; s.v. 

‘Feather: Land Measurement’). — 
This piece of ground is situated, | am now 
informed, alongside the river Lugg at Lug- 
wardine, Herefordshire, so my conjecture of 
‘*lug,’? a measurement, was unwarranted. 
‘Lugmedowe’ in Valor LEcclesiasticus, 
‘pratum de Lugge’ in the Episcopal Re- 
gister, 1282. It belonged to St, Guthlac’s 
Priory, Hereford. 

W. W. Git. 


E WHITE-HAIRED BOY” (clxxv. 

225).—Perhaps ‘‘ white-headed boy ’’ is 
meant. This is the Irish ceann-bdén, a term 
of endearment for a child. It is used also 
in a general sense of a favourite or distin- 
guished member of a family: ‘‘ what he does 
is always right; sure, he’s their white-headed 
boy!”’ ‘‘ Fair-haired boy’? would be a 
better translation; but a play by S. L. 
Robinson, produced at the Abbey Theatre, 


JoHn J. MENAUGH. 
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Dublin, in 1916, with the title ‘‘ The White- 
headed Boy,’’ may have given that version a 
vogue among people who were not in the habit 
of using Irish or Anglo-Irish endearments. 
Ban, beyond its literal meaning of 
‘‘ white,’? carries an atmosphere of good 
luck, beneficial influence, favourable omen. 
The esteem in which fairness is held by the 
Irish (as by many other European peoples) 
is seen in their strong preference, in most 
districts, for a fair-complexioned man as a 
“* first-foot ’? on New Year’s Eve, as well as 


in other ways. W. W. Git. 


BRUNT SURNAME (clxxv. 46, 84, 196). 

—Rogerus Brownte was Rector of Tattis- 
feld, Surrey, in 1535 (Valor Ecclesiasticus, 
Rolls Ser.). By certain analogies, this name 
may have been pronounced ‘‘ Broont.’’ 


W. W. G. 


“VER <A SAGT, MUSS AUCH B 

SAGEN ” (clxxv. 263).—Georg von 
Gaal quotes on the first page of his ‘ Spriich- 
wérterbuch in sechs Sprachen ’ the following 
parallels of this proverb: Cedens in uno cedat 
ain pluribus.—Pertexendum cuique, quod 
exorsus est.—Semel altwm <ingressis vela 
facienda sunt.—‘‘ Le premier pas engage au 
second.’’—‘‘ Un engagement en entraine un 
autre.” Orro F. Baster. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


“\PORGENSTUND’ HAT GOLD IM 

MUND” (clxxv. 263). — Aurora 
Musis amica,’’ is given as a Latin equivalent 
of this German proverb in Georg von Gaal’s 
‘ Spriichwérterbuch in sechs Sprachen,’ Wien, 
1830, p. 204, No, 1157. 

But proverbs to a similar effect occur also 
in Slavonic languages. For instance, these 
proverbs from Frantisek Ladislav Celakov- 
sky’s ‘ Mudroslovi nadrodu slovanského ve 
(i.e., Wise Sayings of Slavonic 

eople in Proverbs), Prague, 1852, p. 427: 
‘* The morning bird gets further on ’’ (Czech). 
—“ God is generous to those who jump early 
at morning from the bed” (Polish and 
Russian).—‘‘ Who rises early, gives a good 
example ’’ (Czech).—‘‘ Who rises early, has 
a good day before him’ (Croatian).— 
‘* That’s a bad housewife whom the sun sur- 
prises under her counterpane ’’ (Czech). ° 


Orto Basier. 
TREAMS DIVIDING IN OPPOSITE 
DIRECTIONS (clxxv. 101, 196, 212, 


230).—An example of this exists near Lap- 


worth in Warwickshire. The more northern 
of the two brooks rising at Baddesley Clinton 
flows west as far as the Birmingham and 
Warwick Canal. Immediately after crossin 
under this canal, the brook divides at a “ 
junction.’’ Most of the water flows north and 
eventually reaches the Trent by way of the 
Blythe and Tame, but a certain amount of 
water takes the opposite course and flows 
south to form a tributary of the Alne, which, 
by way of the Arrow and Avon, flows into the 
Severn. 

It is interesting to note that until within 
living memory all the water from the Baddes- 
ley brook flowed south after crossing the 
canal, whereas now most of it flows north— 
an example of the process of river-capture. 

A. H, R. 


LK-LORE OF THE TORTOISE (clxxv. 

190, 228, 247).—In his ‘ Historie of Ser- 
pents’ (1608) the Rev. Edward Topsell re- 
lated several stories concerning ‘‘ the Tor- 
teyse’’ (pp. 281-89). 

The Tortoyce (he writes) is an enemy to the 
Partridge . . . Also the Ape is... afrayde 
thereof . . . Concerning the eating of the flesh 
of Torteyses, the first that ever we read that 
used this dyet, were the Amozons. . . Theo- 
eritus writeth of a certain Hearb, that the 
male-Tortoyce getteth into his mouth, and at 
the time of lust turneth the same to his Female 
. .. Eagles are desirous [of Tortoise] for Phy- 
sicke against their sicknesses & . . . take them 
up into the ayre and so let them fall downe 
uppon some hard stone or Rocke . . . By this 
means died the famous Poet Aeschilus . . . He 
sat in the fields and suddenly an Eagle let a 
Tortoyce fall downe upon his head which brake 
his scull . . . There is a magical and super- 
stitious use of these Sweet-water Tortoyces 
against Hayle, for if a man take one of these 
in his right hand and carry it .. . round about 
his vineyard . . . and afterwards lay it upon 
the backe . . . all manner of Clouds will pass 
over ... and never empty themselves upon 
that Vineyard... 

The Poets give a fabulous reason why the 
Tortoyce doth ever carry his House uppon his 
backe . . . On a time, Jupiter badde al] living 
creatures toa ,.. Marriage feast . . . All came 
at the time appointed except the Tortoyce... 
shee [sic] appeared . when the meate was 
all spent: whereat Jupiter ,. . asked her wh 
shee came no sooner? Then it [sic] answer 
him Oikas philos, oikas aristos, at whic 
answer Jupiter, being angry, adjudged her per- 
petually to carry her house on her back. 

In his revision of Bartholomaeus Anglicus, 
Stephan Batman has noted a few other folk- 
beliefs concerning the tortoise (‘ Batman upon 
Bartholome,’ 1582, sig. Ttt 5r): 


Their flesh ... be medicinable . . . & helpeth 
. .. Tisikes and Etikes & for them that be 
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consumpt. Arist, lib. 8 speaketh of the sea 
Tortuse and sayth that he eateth all thin fel. 
and his mouth, is stronger tha[n] any other 
beasts mouth, for if he take a stone in his 
mouth hee breaketh it, 

Epwin FE. 


Folger Shakespeare Library, 
Washington, D.C. 


ARLIEST PRINTED BILL-HEADING 
(clxxv. 154, 212). — If one may judge 
solely from the bill-heads which have come 
under personal observation, the conclusion 
would be that engraved bill-heads were not 
in use much before the year 1700 though 
engraved trade-cards, which often served the 
same purpose, were issued prior to the Fire 
of London. 

The engraved bill-head, instanced by your 
correspondent, dated 26 July, 1715, issued by 
John Norman of the Adam and Eve in New- 
gate Street is a very early example, but it 
was not the earliest one which is known to 
have been issued by this firm. In the 
Halliwell-Phillips collection at the Chetham 
Library, Manchester, is a similar bill-head 
with the engraved shop-sign which reads: 

Bought of Saml. Potter & Jon: Norman, at 
the Adam & Eve in Newgate Street, against St. 
Martin’s, a Crewel Shop. 

The date of the account is 24 April, 1705. 

In the Pepysian Library at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, there is a very remark- 
able collection of seventeenth-century London 
trade-cards arranged and classified by the 
diarist under the title of ‘‘ Vulgaria.”” Of 
the forty-one cards which form this collection 
no fewer than nine bear engraved dates. All 
these dates are between the years 1654 and 
1690. The earliest is the card of ‘ John 
Short, Wollen Draper, at the Signe of the 
Black Swan and Parrat in Cannon Streete in 
London. 1654.’ I have found no trade- 
card, or bill-head, which bears an earlier date 
than this, 

I published a complete list and description 
of the Pepys trade-cards in the Connoisseur, 
September, 1933, 

AmBrose Heat. 

Beaconsfield. 


(AULTREE FOREST (clxxv. 263, 302).— 

Galtres Forest (‘‘ Boar wood ’”’ from M.E. 
galte, ‘‘ a boar or hog,”’ and. hris, ‘‘ brush- 
wood ’’) was situated in the centre of York- 
shire, stretching north and north-west from 
the city.-of York. At the time of the Con- 
queror it extended nearly twenty miles N.W. 
to Aldborough and fifteen miles N. to the top 
of Crayke Hill. Much of this area was 


Royal Forest, and the Saxon kings often 
hunted there. It was disafforested during the 
reign of Charles II. Further particulars are 
to be found in the ‘ Victoria County History 


of Yorkshire.’ A. Mary Kirkus. 


bi OITERING ” (clxx. 387, 424; clxxi. 

67, 100, 246, 282, 318).—This word 
does not appear in any dictionary, and readers 
of ‘ N. and Q.’ will remember that some time 
ago I gave references for it. I have just had 
my attention drawn to another place in 
which it occurs. In ‘ Illustrations of Ash- 
bourn Church’ by the Rev. S, Tenison Mosse, 
1842, p. 50, is the following: 

October 6, 1682—German Pole, by will, gave 
to the Governors and Assistants of the School 
[Ashbourne] his land at Mercaston Mill (sub- 
ject to his heirs getting gravel and other neces- 
saries for repair of the mill-dam, and for 
floitering the same) in trust, to apply the rents 
towards the maintenance of these six alms- 
people, 

The word implies ‘‘ timbering the banks of 
a river or stream.’’ 

F, WItiiamson. 

Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


NDEXES TO MAGAZINES AND 
PERIODICALS (clxxv. 190).—X.Y.Z. 
may find I, G. Mudge’s ‘ Guide to Reference 
Books’ published by the American Library 
Association, in numerous editions, valuable. 
This lists various periodical literature indexes 
for most countries. The famous Poole’s 
‘Index to Periodical Literature,’ which in- 
dexed 470 different American and English 
periodicals, begins with 1802. Mr. James M. 
Osborn in ‘ Work in Progress,’ 1938, tells that 
he is at work on English periodicals before 
1802, and plans to bring out an index after 
several years’ work. He has men at work on 
it in the principal libraries at present. This, 
as a understand it, will go as far back as any 
periodicals existed in English. It goes with- 
out saying that it will be a valuable tool to 


scholars, H. 8S. Leacn, 
Librarian. 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., U.S.A. 
NDREW MELVIN (elxxv. 280).—If 
RHEDECYNIAN will look up Andrew Mel- 
ville in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ he will get a biography 
and a bibliography of Andrew Melvin. 
Melvil”’ and ‘‘ Melvin ’’ were used indif- 
ferently in Scotland during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 
Harry M, 


Librarian. 
The Library, University College, Dundee. 
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The Library. 


Gypsies: Their Life and Their Customs. By 
Martin Block. Translated by Barbara 
Kuczinski and Duncan Taylor. (Methuen. 
12s. 6d.). 


A NEW book about the Gypsies which should 

be at once popular and accurate was some- 
thing to be desired. The one now before us is 
the outcome of Dr. Block’s studies of them and 
their ways extending over many years. 
Nothing less, indeed, would serve. One main 
impression that the book leaves on the reader 
is that of the difference between the Gypsy 
and the non-Gypsy world as even more deep, 
more radical, than it is wide. The separation 
is most nearly complete, one imagines, from 
the English and American peoples ; nearest to 
them undoubtedly are those of eastern and 
south-eastern Europe, simply because these 
live nearer to the soil than do the peoples of 
the rest of Europe. In their insouciance, 
their resignation to whatever happens, their 
simple cunning, their persistence in their own 
ways, the Gypsies, in fact, may be said with- 
out much exaggeration, and also without dis- 
respect, to form something like a link be- 
tween human and animal life. Knowledge 
of them requires that uliar form of 
patience and sympathy which is native to 

at lovers of animals. Though they have 
anguage, it would appear that they can 
express their thoughts and | feelings almost as 
little as the animals can. ‘‘ You must be 
absorbed in gypsy life in order to understand 
it,’ our author observes. Money and barter 
are much within their comprehension ; so also 
is music—a music of their own: the rest of 
the European’s universe of discourse is virtu- 
ally closed to them. 

If the Gypsies but regarded cleanliness, 
might they not well draw a great number 
of our house-dwellers and cumbered toilers 
after them to learn their way of living? For 
the simplicity, the carelessness, the poverty 
of their lives has certainly its strong attrac- 
tiveness. But the dirt and the vermin, which 
seem more or less inseparable from genuine 
Gypsy existence, form a barrier both to inter- 
course and to understanding such as only stal- 
warts like Dr. Block possess the hardihood 
to force. Such stalwarts always profess them- 
selves well paid for what they endure, and 
how that is so this sympathetic but discrimin- 
ating book enables the outsider to see. The 
large number of photographs, every one of 


which is worth careful examination, is of 
great assistance. 

On the origin of the Gypsies Dr. Block 
accepts the theory that they came from India, 
Their language supports a conjecture that 
there was a great emigration in the ninth, 
tenth or eleventh century ; but there is a story 
of Firdusi’s which gives us a glimpse of what 
may have been a much earlier movement of 
hordes; for in the fifth century Bahram had 
10,000 Luri, that is, musicians, brought to 
Persia from India, and gave them oxen and 
asses and corn, with the purpose of making 
them peasants ; but they ate the oxen and ate 
the corn and wandered away, and are still 
wandering. The direction taken by the 
streams of emigration, which, so far as one 
can speak of the Gypsies’ settling, settled down 
at last in south-eastern Europe, can be traced 
largely by language. One great authority has 
shown that in Persia and Greece they must 
have remained longer than anywhere else, In 
the fifteenth century (at the time when they 
were first entering Spain) an Italian scholar 
was able to make himself understood among 
them by speaking Greek. 

The history of the Gypsies is in some 
respects so like that of the Jews—outlawed, 
driven from one land to another, objects of 
suspicion—that there have actually been 
attempts to connect the two. About their eth- 
nological type Dr. Block has no definite infor- 
mation to give; they are still to be thought 
of as akin to the Dravidian peoples—or per- 
haps to still earlier peoples of India. eir 
life in the open air keeps them in astonishing 
health and strength, if they but survive their 
first ten years. Infant mortality is very 
high. Of their numbers it is difficult to form 
any accurate estimate; the figures given by 
Thessleff in 1900 would make them amount to 
something over a million, of whom somewhat 
more than half are in eastern Europe. The 
United States are said to have 100,000 
Gypsies, who find the country much to their 
liking. 

The description of Gypsy life under its 
various aspects gives a view of a curious static 
world, a world without a history. The 
Gypsies hardly “‘ look before and after ”’ ; they 
live in the — evidently savouring it, 
perceiving all of it, to a degree rare am 


ordinary civilised peoples. They love, am 
love to have, children; the relations between 
the sexes are straightforward and chaste; 
they _ their dead the finest funeral they 
can, 

be mentioned again. 


ut the dead man’s name must never 
Their life, disorderly 
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the detail of their past, they have immense 
family loyalty and strong pride of race. Dr. 
Block does not forget the meaner side of their 
life—their dishonesty and their shameless 
begging: but he leaves us with some addi- 
tional sense that the mysteriousness of the 
Gypsy nature is real—that the nations in con- 
tact with them are touching something not 
only primitive but also to the common ideas 
and institutions of our present civilisation, 
fundamentally impervious, 


Elizabeth Woodville, 1487-1492. By David 
MacGibbon, (London: Arthur Barker. 
12s. 6d.). 


(ae fifteenth century in England remains 
an age of which the true secret is undis- 
covered. Certain characters in it have always 
fascinated lovers of history. The wickedness 
—to use an old-fashioned term—of those in 
high places, and the instructed taste for 
omey appear the chief points at which 

ngland feels the touch of the advancing Re- 
naissance. No one has yet that we know of 
propounded a satisfactory theory of the Wars 
of the Roses. Many historians, however, 
have worked over the records, and the records 
themselves are full enough. It is a great 
merit of Mr. MacGibbon’s book that in the 
text by long quotations, in lengthy footnotes 
with abundant references, by appendixes and 
a bibliography he brings his material so well 
before us—whether we look at sources and 
original documents or at later historical 
studies, 

The life of Elizabeth Woodville offers a 
ing vantage-ground from which to survey 
the turbulent, ever-changing scene. She not 
only stood at the centre of movement, but, 
as our author with more or less success 
attempts to show, had greater share in initiat- 
ing and directing than has been commonly 
recognised. The historical facts as here pre- 
sented, and the occasional discussions in the 
footnotes of the views and arguments of older 
historians, should receive the student’s atten- 
tion. It is unfortunate, from the point of 
view of the general reader, that the character 
of Elizabeth Woodville is one for which it 
is difficult to engage interest. Her fortunes— 
prosperity and adversity alike—were roman- 
tic in the highest degree. Yet the dislike 
which was what she mostly inspired seems still 
toecho on. Our author doen his best to dispel 
it, but his endeavours lack coherence. He is, 
to say the truth, not very happy in delinea- 


who yet has a greater power of giving life to 
the personages of the story. The failure may 
be partly accounted for by the tedious style 
of the writing, full of clichés and of ‘“ must 
have,’’ and curiously neglectful of natural 
logic in the construction of sentences. We 
subjoin two examples to show what we mean: 
at p. 109 we read: ‘‘ Edward’s triumph, 
although a source of _ joy to Elizabeth, 
was fatal to his rival, the unhappy Henry 
VI”; and at p. 58: “ The subsequent 
enmity between Elizabeth and Warwick had 
not at this time amounted to anything 
serious.”’ This is a fault easy enough to 
remedy, and for that reason we mention it. 

Mr. MacGibbon attempts no white-washing. 
Richard III is left nsible for the murder 
of the Princes in the Tower; Margaret Beau- 
fort’s clever scheming on behalf of her son 
is recognised for what it was; the general 
heady unscrupulousness of well-nigh every 
person who appears upon the scene is taken 
for granted. There is no attempt to charac- 
terise the spirit of the age, though a general 
conformity to it revealed by men’s actions 
comes out plainly enough. One should, per- 
haps, bear in mind that these fighters and 
ee of the Wars of the Roses were 
mostly men in their thirties and forties. Of 
the antagonists at Bosworth Field, the de- 
feated was thirty-three, the oo twenty- 
eight years of age. Perhaps the psychology 
of men between the ages of thirty and fifty 
would furnish some new clue to the problems 
of the Wars of the Roses, and to problems of 
some other wars as well. 


BOoKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. BERNARD Quaritcn’s Catal 
No. 554, describing near 600 items, offers 
much that is of quite unusual interest. Under 
‘English History and Literature’ will be 


found two manuscripts to which public 
librarians and wealthy collectors will doubt- 
Each costs 


less give careful consideration. 
£2,500 and each belongs to the study of Sir 
Philip Sidney. The earlier, of 1584, in a 
volume bound by Riviére and containing 
several other good things, is the nelegrag>> 
in Sidney’s own hand, of his defence of his 
uncle, the Earl of Leicester; the other of c. 
1590, is a manuscript of the ‘ Astrophel and 
Stella’ sonnets, which would appear to have 
been transcribed from one of the author’s own 
writing. The order of the sonnets does not 
correspond with that of the printed text, and 
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there are several blank spaces where the tran- 
scriber could not make out a word in the 
original. The transcription occupies 25 
pages in a folio bound in the original calf and 
containing a number of memoranda of very 
various kinds. A particularly full and schol- 
arly description of both these items is given in 
the Catalogue, We take, rather at random, two 
or three more books from this section, which 

resents much that is equally attractive: A 
rst edition in 2 vols, folio—said to be a good 
sound copy—of Foxe’s ‘Actes and Monu- 
ments’ (1563: £100); an unrecorded edition 
of John Mirk’s ‘Liber Festivalis,’ a small 4to, 
black letter, containing marks of early owners 
with dates (? 1507: £300); a copy which 
would seem to be the only perfect one recorded 
of the Mons Perfectionis of John Alcock, 
founder of Jesus College, Cambridge (1497-8: 
£275). The autographs include—what was 
once in the Huth Library—a holograph letter 
of 3 folio pages of Queen Katherine of 
Aragon, to the Emperor Charles V entirely 
on the subject of her divorce (1534: £550). 
The ‘ Americana ’ include several good seven- 
teenth-century ks ; trhaps the most 
important—offered for £375—is the Varones 
Ilustres De La Compafiia De Jesus, the 9 
volumes comprising 4 volumes by Juan 
Eusebio Nieremberg and 6 later volumes con- 
cluding the series (1643-1736). ‘ French His- 
tory and Literature ’ lists one or two tempting 
sixteenth-century works—for example ‘ Les 

rouesses et faitz Merveilleux du noble Huon 

e bordeaulx ’ produced at Paris by Michel 
Le Noir (1513: £48); and here besides are two 
illuminated manuscripts, an ‘ Office De La 
Vierge Marie’ written by Jarry for some 
lady of Louis XIV’s court (1654: £400), and 
René d’Anjou’s ‘Le Livre des Tournois,’ a 
magnificent book said to have been once in the 
library of Diane de Poictiers (c. 1470: £750). 


Messrs. Henry Youne & Sons, of Liver- 
pool send us their Catalogue No, 567, in 
which we have noted a number of good and 
attractive items offered at moderate prices. 
Thus they have an album of 85 colour prints 
by Baxter and Le Blond—varying in size 
from about 84 by 6ins, to needleprints by the 
latter of 1 x 1fins. (c. 1830-60: £25). ‘Natural 
History ’ is a well filled section; we noticed 
Dodoens’ Stirpium Historiae Pemptades Sex 
(1616: £7 10s.); the De Historia Stirpium 
Commentarii Insignes of Fuchs—with the 


wood-cuts coloured by an early hand—(1542; 
£35), and the two small folio volumes of 
Martyn’s ‘A new Dictionary of Natural 
History,’ rp a great number of early 
hand-coloured plates (1785: £5 5s.). Of the 
Dickens items the best is an early issue of the 
first edition of ‘ Pickwick,’ containing the 2 
suppressed plates and having all the plates in 
impressions before captions (1837: £25). A 
large paper copy of Lodge’s ‘ Portraits of 
Illustrious Personages of Great Britain,’ with 
India paper proofs of the plates is priced 
£9 9s, (1835); and for £8 8s. one may have 
the 20 volumes in 16 of the collected works of 
Thomas Pennant (1778-1801). The fourth 
folio of ‘ The Works of that Famous English 
Poet, Mr, Edmond Spenser . . . ’—the first 
edition to contain a memoir—is here priced 
£6 6s. Under ‘ Sport’ we noticed Beckford’s 
‘Thoughts on Hunting,’ in a first edition 
with a nineteenth century binding—it has a 
ag designed copper-plate by Barto 
ozzi (1781: £13 10s.). To wind A with we 
will mention a French early printed ‘ Horae’ 
lavishly decorated once in Thomas Pennants 
library (1516: £27), and a mid-fourteenth 
century manuscript of 521 leaves, a Biblia 
Sacra Latina profusely decorated and still im 
its original binding of oak covered with pig 
skin—a thick aa folio (£200). 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not unde 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded & 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
questen to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to am 
article which has already appeared, cornet 
are requested to within pareik 
after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series volume and pap 
at — the contribution in question is to 
‘oun 


Tae Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in the County of Bucks 


and published by The Guardian and Church Quarterly Review Ltd 
for Notes and Queries 


+» 4, Playhouse Yard, Blackfriars, E.0.4. 
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